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"NOW I THINK IT IS THE PEOPLE WHO ARE IMP \< ! N I 
JAPANESE PEASANI WOMEN F1GFV1 U . S . BA'u 

LIBERATION News Sorvi.o 

KIT A FUJI, Japan (LNS)--Mt, Fuji i '• w. » -l<n w ■ 
to the world for its beauty. Its whit* vi'i.w! [>•■• \ l - 
from geography books and post ards, Wnai t Los 
pictures don’t show ate the thousands of » . r ♦ ' Ln 
the high lands on tnc north side ot Uk m- -uni a in 
that’s being bombed away by the tiring pro ti - °l 
the 3rd Marine Corps Training base. T Ik p>su.«rds 
don’t show the peasants in trie area using hit and 
run tactics to prevent the target piaai « ' - ■ ■ * 1 

The 3rd Marine Division uses ti>. Norm Fuji 
Training area as a practice tiring rang*.- tor Uk. 
long range weapons used in Vie tnarr.- -wlie tv ih- 
marines will eventually be sent. 

The deafening roar of mortars, «. annons I i fel 
every day and night , resound through th. country- 
side for miles. Every time there is a tiring pro.- 
tice peasants from the villages near Mi. luji 
take several smoke hombs , old tires and trod 
supplies, sneak into the area at midnight and hide 
in the bushes in groups ot two or three n*.ar the 
area where the she Lis will drop. Be tort ir>c snoot- 
ing starts, they light signal tires to hinder it. 

Japanese riot police and soldiers from the 
nearby Self-Defense Bureau (the revitalized Japan- 
ese army) come by the truckful and run to put out 
the fires. But the "guerrilla" peasants run and 
hide in the bushes and in the snadowy valleys only 
to re-emerge and relight the fires. 1 he tires 
and confusion of the farmers and polite running 
through the field make it impossible tor i r -e tiring 
practice to take place. 

Traditionally the land In Kita Fuji has nor 
been held by individual peasants. Instead, it is 
held in "collective ownership*' whi . h means i^at 
peasants of a hamlet have a right t u go inio 
any area of the collective property and turm it. 
Because the land belongs to the group its- if it 
can never be divided up. 

Each hamlet has i cs own commons. And tor i he 
people in the area, where arable land is limited 
because of the bitter cold, the volcaai. dust, 
and the high mountains surrounding them, ttv. om- 
mons are a vital place tor growing grasses and 
plants to either use as '.am post or as a basi. 
source of income. There they collected tir wood 
for the long winters and grasses to that t 'rie 
roofs of their farm buildings, hunt'd nKdi.inai 
herbs, gathered nuts, and gr-w ^rops. 

"A large part ot the. land ustd t» b mu * c try 
fields, and people raised bu kwheat beans, radish- s 
and chestnuts,” said one woman t r orn ii>- ar > 3 . 
"People often ask where, the spirit and ill- f, l 
our struggle 1 are born. We 'Hanoi 1 i v wi i '■ out 
that lnnd. In old days almost 80 A o i <>ur ’ r/, •»- 
hood was dependent on that land. Now v\-„ ar- l nr • d 
to work as laborers outside r'r.i- viilug 

The Japanese govt-.rnm* m slut .«d n i - * i 1 ■ 

on the co 1 1 e c t. i vr ; i v -own ; d i jod ot to p-o »;« T. 

p age T LfhERAl ION* N< , s s. -v. • 


r • -und Ml:. I'j ji as o >r : y .is the end of the 1 9th 
nturv wiiun the gownim.nt claimed the possesion 
,1 i j i ■ ' voods and «*.„ plants but granted the land 
t ,. i|, e | m;.i sjnls. Later, the government claimed the 
ommans to be the properly of the Imperial House- 
hold hut '<•> grant t.i.o plants and grasses every 
year forever.' 1 

Finally, in 193b, U": year before Japan 
star bod its v'rir or i’hjna. the entire commons area 
ot almost 3000 <vrcs was purchased by the govern- 
ment as a training iron for its army. Ihe Kita 
Fuji T raining Ac-a was established* At this time, 
peasants could enter ireeiv, especially on week- 
ends, and they continued co cultivate land arid 
gather plants and grasses. 

’’Then the U.S. military came, as if the land 
w .• re its own,” explained one old man. ’’Even on 
Sunday they didn't let us in. ' 

As soon as the occupation of Japan started, 
in 1945, the U.S. took over the North Fuji Training 
Area. "One day a Japanese public officer came to our 
village with a sheet of paper on which the procure- 
ment request to the Japanese government by the U.S. 
military was written in English,” remembered one 
peasant. "He announced that the 1 and would become 
a U.S. military training area, that was all.” 

Until about 1950, the villagers didn’t under- 
stand the meaning of that announcement. At that 
time the Korean War had begun to rage and more 
than 5000 troops suddenly appeared; they threw up 
barracks and began firing practices day and night. 
Many fields were brutally torn open by tanks and 
trees ripped up by shells. 

Farmers whose land was taken from them began 
renting their homes to be used in the prostitute 
trade which serviced the increasing number of 
American troops. Or they worked inside the base 
for verv low wages. Bu c although the farmers could 
have continued eking out a living from the Ameri- 
can presence there, many re jetted' the idea of 
their village changing into an adjunct of the mil- 
i t.ary base . 

"Unless we love our land and nature and make 
better use of it, we cannot be human beings; as long 
as we depend on the U. S. military , we are not 
humaim beings. That is what we realized,' said one 
woman. "Because of this we concentrated all our 
energy into rebuilding our village as a farming 
village. We succeeded In excluding prostitution 
from the village by passing a resolution at the 
village assembly. We realized the true importance 
of the land to us peasants. Once we lost the land, 
our basic spirit bad also been lost.” 

Vr.e peasant s from the Shibokusa village fi- 
nally fought back tor the first time on June 19, 
1955. Nineteen people riding on horses charged 
through t:hr front gate of the base where more than 
b 000 soldiers and MFs were walking around with 
.. a rb i.nos . Alter rotting tlv.lr way in they sat m 
on the land which rightfully belonged to them. 

In i;V: 1 960s . the peasant movement grew- At 
[ i r. s t it v.as ma.n’.y men who were involved- Women 
wor- mainly c'-rifin^d to preparing food for the men 
wi id we r<~- go 1 n g eu t v o c ot : f r on t the U.S. mi.] 1 1. ary. 
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However soon the Shibokusa Mother*; gr« a;- wo- >. e 
ed with a core of 60 women and it. s'T" "g no.*! 
to more than 300. 

"When 1 was young, women Kao to f • 

overs. We were the same as domett, c an i 1 s , w- 
v;orked all day long and could never s>c tn-- news- 
papers," said one of the women. 

"Although I cannot read end wriir . • ku «'v 

what is right and why it is right lor • = . ••• ' t 

another. "In the old ciays I b eH'-vet ‘n.-t ■. ae 

governors were the most honorable: r-c ’ M ’. 

I think it is the people who are i.n;'ut 1 • -air 

a third. 

In October, 1965, the military an- • ^nn '• d 
they were going to conduct a filing pr : v.i ea cf 
"Little John", an anti-tank missile,, A\u.n;i. if; 
women entered the area at night and wa > ed • r. 
heavy darkness through the woods and bur-Vt t--r 
over five hours to start a sit-in* dee.’ ) srt- 
through the straw hat of one woman and clic-pj: r J 
only a few feet away from others, her ::>y get 
them to stop firing. 

In the summer of 1967, the peasant wom^n 
built a hut in the target area where live s 

dropped and started a sit-in which lasted 3 I years. 
Through blizzards and long winter nights, the women 
continued their sit-in, with groups cf 
rotating every 24 hours day after day, mom r alter 
month. Some GIs set fire to the hut and sol.rLjrs 
from the Self-Defense Bureau f or tefv \ 1/ :unov?i 
them from their hut but still otnev womun ea.nc to 
take their places. 

In July 1970, there was a television show 
on the women’s resistance- films shewed >ue 1 
from 50 to 70 years old forcing themselves 
against a U.S. armored car and successfully push- 
ing it back while under a strong wind -n a heavy 
rain. 

Before any con front a t ton , each woman packs 
a small parcel containing a blanket, underwear, 
a tooth brush and writes on top "In case of anus t, 
please bring me this parcel," 

The women ' s group even has i o c c wr. c ? a s 1 t 1 u - 

tion; 

"1. We will never bow our heads * ow -- r 'dun 
the police. In case of arrest we v T tli e on Less 
nothing. We will never Deg to men :r pew-: In.?. 

our release- 

2. Even if a mot.ner is at res: id w,.i r/L 
come home for several days, member o : r-to irrily 
should neither cry nor complain . 

3. We will never speak ill of oar tvtvah 

behind their backs. Criticisms wi] o' r : ••.u: 'u 'y 

and smcerely. 

4. We will calmly and con f irt-o „ ! y s p :r d ; .cc 
to face with the henchmen of our otv 


1 fie lies 1 1 ut t. i on of tne hut was carried out by 

i’h .hi [»anes/- government following a request by the 

T . 4 . mi i ; r.:iry ; 

'Long range shelling practice for those who 
we ro deployed from the Republic of Vietnam to 
Okinawa is a mission of absolute necessi ty . • • • 
furthermore, there or*' some additional reasons 
foi tne use or the North Fuji Training Area which 
are class tiled and cannot be disclosed •• -We re- 
quest that you immediately expel those who are 
pa " t. i c i j. ' 1 1 :ii g m a sit-in and entering the area 
ii Legally." 

The Japanese government succeeded in removing 
the hut but the shooting drill that was scheduled 
for two days later was completely obstructed by a 
hunger strike by the women's group and more guer- 
rilla actions in the field. They rebuilt their 
hut. seven times in one month. 

The tactics of the Shibokusa Mothers group' 
have been varied and colorful. One summer the women 
held a festival and opened the entire area to more 
than 50,000 people who escaped from polluted 
Tokyo. Another time they dug holes in the earth 
near the target area where shells would drop and 
hid themselves in the holes while other women 
opened a small snack shop in front of the gate and 
served "peace noodles" to the riot police. 

When the ground was covered with snow, they 
appeared in all white clothing so the military 
couldn't distinguish them from the snow. One time 
they put up 15 scarecrows complete with straw 
hats to make them look like themselves and placed 
them in firing range, ^t too stopped the firing. 

Since May 1971, the group has Broadcast Radio 
VOM ( v oice of Mothers) from a tower near the gate 
of the base. Aimed primarily at soldiers of the 
SDF , it made appeals for peace and the return of 
the land every morning at 8 am when the SDF forces 
usually muster on base* 

Recently other people--including students 
and worker s - -have joined with the peasants. The 
farmers taught them the geographical features of 
the land so that they too could learn how to stop 
the firing without being arrested or bombed 
by the shells that fan the area. 

Recent! y the peasants have made contact with 
anti-war GIs in Japan. Tapes recorded by these 
GIs urging the GIs to "reject orders to practice 
for murder" are broadcast by the Voice of Mothers 
into the base. 

— 30 — 

(TUc ahoNo story was taken from AMPO , an English 
language Japanese magazine, is a very well 
written, informative magazine reporting on all 
a s pe c t s of L he J a p a nese mo veme n t . For mor e 
information write to AMPO, c/o PCS, 1232 Market St*, 
S a n F r a ncisco, C a L l f • 94102.) 


In the early morning ol October L 1 , 1 J • , tb 

government mobilized 1000 riot puller, • f-ue 

fire trucks and a crane to raze -Ik *fiu 

women had been s i t ting- in i or rare c vt a. . Lrftv 
women were in the hut that movn.ng. 'i; : / ioic 

before they were forcibly cvici.J !,y i 'v- 
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THE CASE OF STEPHANIE KLINE AND I OMNh LUU N'l’ORl 
THE BOMB THAT BLEW UP IN AN OAKLAND PAKKINH h>! 


by Teddy Franklin 


LIBERATION Ness i k e 

OAKLAND Calif, (LNSJ -- A granite t,)!ti^s s . t s 
on the edge of 155-acre Lake Merrit: T In. r;;. luial 

salt water lake in the heart of an Amen..** 1 . t> 

Oakland is a big, nasty, ambitious ndust: .i 1 and 
commercial city -- home of the wot Id’s se. nul )ai- 
gest containerized cargo port and a majo ■ .on-bur 
of supplies for the troops in Southeast As**. 

The Southern Pacific, Weston ‘Lai 1 1. 1 » . a ! 

Santa Fe Railroads meet in Oakland the home of 
Kaiser Aluminum towers over the at\, pio- idmg 
spet&cular view of Alameda Coutny’s i . 5 : C a- . .uu» i -v.-r 
mg plants, the world’ 1 largest Nam* Supp y Dcp-.a 
and the aricraft carriers in San Ft an: 1 - co B a 
limping home to Oakland for repairs 

Tlrere is also a huge black ghetto - an endless 
flat expanse but somehow that world seem- . toy tar 
from the sailboats rippling across the sota.e or 
Lake Merritt. The lakeside neighborhoods c. 
to the cream of Oakland’s 400-000 inhabitant- liie 
wealthiest live in residential towers where ewoty 
visitor is photographed and monitored by closed- 
circuit TV, and most of the visitors are white 

The granite fortress has a more libera, ferial, 
policy than the other buildings on Lake Merritt's 
shore. In fact, most of its visitors are blruA, 
Asian or Chicano- But the welcome extended to Third 
World people has nothing to do with any kindness 
on the part of th c b u i. 1 d i ng ' s an rc f ak c r s 

It is the Alameda County Cot r 1 h onse , a p v o<cb- 
sing center for future inmates of Cali f arm a ' ^ 
jails -- inmates who spend on the average ol 50 ’• 
mroe time in jail than the national a 1 arage thinks 
to California’s ’’humane” policy of "mdet e t:m nnte 
sentences”. 


Right now, they are trying an unused- ptd>nei- 
a young white woman who faces a sentence at "ti e 
years to life-” for charges of possess ion ot o>p jo- 
si ves . 


She is Stephanie Kline, a pharmacist at the 
Centre de Salud, a free community health Jinu in 
the Latino Mission District of San F • uv. - s . •> Her 
only connection with the etty of Oakland. iS a gh u - 
t ly mi sh ap on Jan , 50 , i 9 ?2 t h at unde d h c t p . t u f c 
beneath sensational headlines on the t' -nt p ign- ot 
the Bay Ares ’ a newspapers 


At 1:25 a . m. that mo rn i ng . S t e ph an ( w ,i - 4 * 

party in her home in San Francisco that - i.r.c 
moment, an aquamarine 1961 Volkswagen in 

her name blew up in the parkjng lot ot Bill*- .n 
all-night Oakland coffee shop Tommy Da . npd . 
a 22 year-old black resident ot Berkeley -h; ip 

the passenger’s seat was holding the bomb tint birw 
him up with the car 


Two witnesses, a ecu p;c on a date, '.'.ad r 
they saw a white woman -■ 5’6” tail r h ,cng 
hair -- at the scene ot the explosion St*, ph'. 
'is only 5*3” tall and her dark h.w ha- been ■ 
since last November. Do lice put o->t an a.i-p. 
bulletin to haul Stepha nie in l.o • q e-t or. ir,g 
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With a C h u.arjT for explosives, police 
.ndivtoJ a i ! ' 1 -;u>"r so i » eh of the apartment she 
^Las. i a M.h Liivv uMmm women*. They fouUd no ex- 
P lo-.o es , but they d.d find political posters, leaf- 
lets I rum demonstrations, and personal address books 
whi;h they promptly impounded , 

Meanwhile, Stephanie -.sed up the Oakland Eo- 
1.1: e and said she would appear for questioning the 
iu <l Jiid ruing Fci an hour and a half the next day, 
they in tei rogateci her abend <'b i ot her associations 
with blrn.k people. ro ». the first tame, Stephanie 
it- lined that a nan: ^ad died in her car, and that his 
name w\..s Pommy' l):ia:npo .a: 

She io]d t lie police that she didnt ’ know Tommy 
Davenport, and stated that at the time of the explo- 
hid; she was at a birthday party in her home, with 
30 to 50 people n, attendance. This was the only in- 
f urination she gave the police. She refused to help 
out with lhje v fishing expedition into her acquain- 
tances with black people. 

The police held her in the Oakland City Prison 
f oi two days, then charged her with murder and pos- 
session of explosives . And off she went to Almada 
County’s Santa Rita Prison, after the two witnesses 
twice visited by police bearing photographs of Ste- 
phanie, picked her out of a line-up as she wore the 
same clothes pictured in news photos plastered all 
over the Bay Area by major newspapers and TV. 

To this day, Stephanie doesn’t know how her car 
got to Oakland -- except that the key which hung 
on the kitchen walj was missing, at least after the 
police raid. The 11-year-old Volkswagen served as an 
errand vehicle for many people. Anyone could have 
walked off with the key during the party and it is 
e.en possible that the car was stolen off the street. 

But there have been many bombings in the United 
States Police have rounded up very few suspects. 

This time they had the name of a young woman who had 
attended rallies and court hearings to show support 
for political prisoners. She had rebelled against 
using her professional skill* "to serve as a money- 
col lector for the drug industry” and inssited on 
"serving the community instead” 

Perhaps they knew the murder charge wouldn’t 
stick rincc the FBI reported that the bomb was in 
Tommy Davenport's lap when it went off, but the heavy 
charge would drive bail, up to $75,000, requiring the 
hard- p res sue ed Dav Area mo ' omen t to cough up cash it 

couldn't affair: 

Beyond the opportunity of painting an activist 
woman as a criminal and murderer, the prosecutor may 
Iv.ue foreseen one other grisly satisfaction Every 
month when the r 0 s r - made head 1 lacs , the two pictures 

s:de by side: ’Tommy' Davenport -- Victim ot Bomb” 

/"Stephanie Kline -- Charged with Murder,” Playing 
the fears of Oakland's black ghetto, this sort of 
sensationalism ouid hue only one effect, to undermine 
the support Stephanie .might get form the black comm- 
unity il. the public understood what she is trying to 
do w T h, her life 


! met s» ephanie fur the first time a month ago at 
,. ^ .miimiiii T.y fair in San i-Vuuisco's Noe Valley. At 
1 1 ) c u I } c_l c n d _ a h * ah - j chop j playground the cone a 
A : 'g i ■ t 12, 1 9 2 more . 


drums of a local Latin band rapped oca Viiu.ni ; j 1 1 *. 
rhythms beneath a banner proclaiming, -pp.-t u 
the 7-point peace plan of the lhcv : sc P* - 
t ionary Government of South Vietnam. 

In the cracks between beats, I asked Stephanie 
a lot of questions, many of them about the case ai.d 
her jail- time experiences, but quite a tew ot them 
personal. We've all heard so much about pw.jUi.a: 
prisoners -- atrocities in courtrooms: ana ;a'. :s 
that a process of emotional imnumi - ii. : on - ^ T - -n 
The straight media portrays the st'eam V pcopic 
sent off to jail as a faceless procc&jii*a be i. ^nging 
to some other world 

Stephanie is very much of this uoi u Vic be- 
gan life in a loving but erratic household m San 
Francisco. Both her parents were addrctcu to dunk. 
Her father trudged from debt - to- cebt ana 1 1 on, jun- 
to- job, usually working as a used car Ca^nian 
Her parents’ marriage eventual Iv fell up:ui Her 
father got a divorce and later jemaiiicd 

When Stephanie was 11. ho- faf’net kijieu him- 
self. 

’’Suddenly, I left a house where , whcic my 
life was all laid out: dropout, at. 16, get married 

at 18, have two babies by 20,” she recalls "1 
went to live with my aunt and uncle in Sac i ament. o , 
a typical upper- middle class household where there- 
wasn't a moment's doubt that I was going to college. 
It was very schizo. At first, L didn’t believe it 
would happen, but gradually I accepted my Ji<*nge 
of future." 

After two years at the University ot California 
at Davis, she began the four-year-s :rc t ..h c: phar- 
maceutical school in San Francisco., and a thiee- 
year internship. At some point, she smoked a .xtc-.c 
dope, slowed down, and began to think things j'-tr: 

"Everday I was working at Hibbards Drugstore 
in the Mission District collecting money to t the 
drug industry- -mixing up medicine, writing up bills, 
answering the phone, and staffing the- counts: • Bi.it 
upstairs, right over the sto/.e, there was a new 
health project that my boss., who was also the land- 
lord, wanted to get rid of 

"The community was determined to turn it into 
a health clinic and vowed to fight my lava-- i was 
working downstairs in the day and upstairs c’c-y 
night, getting to know people trem Latin commun- 

ity The talk was very political 

"Then one day, a picket line wen: up o^u.u" 
the store to demand the space a:jv>vo 'abj ads lor 
the community health clinic. Tb.cn are dmic . quit 
my job and walked out to join the p^kci lhe boss 
didn't have enough help to keep 1 he 5*.c-*-e -pen :*)• 
a few days, and the community got j. is licjii.ii . cntoi 

She continued to work at the \ .h .. i inu: n.i 
the day her car blew up, and late: whcii she got. w t 
on Dai 1 


When Stephanie Kline arrived a 'mhui 
P rison, she was ushered to an enprv n M.diiiu.in 

Security. Her cellmates were in the day i von. » s ' 1 
she scanned the tilings on the wall cki the l >*. - e»K 


lyiiijj around m an attempt to guess what her com 
pa iu oi is would be like. 

Two black women entered the cell, and the 
first thing they said was: "Who are you, what are 

you m for, and what's your bail?" 

"I said I was in for murder and possession of 
explosives, and bail was 5/5,000," she recalls, 

"One of the women sat down on the bed, put her head 
ip her hands, started shaking it, and said, 'It 
ain't fair, it jusi ain't fair,’ Then they started 
laughing, rolling on the floor. I didn't know what 
was happening, but 1 gut into it, and for an hour 
we .1 aughted until we cried." 

When the laughter subsided, Stephanie still 




"What's so tunny?" she asked. 


"You've got the lowest bail and the heaviest 
charges in tins cell and you are white," they re- 
plied. 


"For the next week and a half, I didn't say 
a thing about politics," Stephanie recalls. "I 
i ust learned from the other women in jail." 


\ T inety percent of the prison population was 
black Almost all the charges stemmed from prosti- 
tution, burlary, or dope 7 - n crimes" of survival . 

Most of the women Stephanie met viewed time in jail 
as the sort of inevitable part of the scheme of 
their lives-- like war? death or taxes. 


She was beginning to make friends when a rout- 
ine request for books (aside from Perry Mason novels) 
liked a lieutenant and wound her up in solitary 
confinement , 


liar attorney brought the matter to the atten- 
tion of the court at a hearing the next da}'. The 
judge demanded an explanation. The lieutenant took 
the stand and explained that she had put Stephanie 
Kline in solitary "for her own protection"; that 
Stephanie had been boasting of killing a black 
broil ter in a prison that is overwhelmingly black; and 
that a black cellmate (the woman Stephanie had 
grown closest to in prison) had threatened her life. 

"It sounded like she was really dangerous, and 
like I was admitting guilt," Stephanie otseives. 

The following day, after arguing with a guard, 
Stephanie was allowed to mingle with the other pri- 
soners in the day room: 

,; Jt was really far out. It was such a high. 

1 spent the next two or three hours rapping with 
Uns woman who supposedly threatened my life. We 
Knew we'd noth been fucked over by this lieutenant, 
::nd we ta IkccPabout how it affected both cf us, and 
ilia t it meant to all the other women in the prison 
who 1 d seen a newspaper clipping that was passed from 
co 11 to cell. 


"We even talked about having a hunger strike 
until the lieutenant retracted her statement." 
Stephanie lemembers . 

The black cell:, .ate wrote a signed affidavit 
denying .*11 the l-eutenunt’s charges. But the hung- 
er strike ra ver took place. burly the ncAl day, 
an aj.ou) inuus benefactor bailed Stephanie out of jail, 
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Her attorneys returned to take a statement rr:m 
Stephanie’s friend, but the woman was gom Al- 
though she was eight mongths pregnant. The prison 
authorities had shot up up with a drag am; ..iiua 
her off to the California Insititute for Women m 
Southern California. The Alameda County DA pa..d 
her a visit to see if he could get her u s.’.gr, 
a statement saying that Stephanie had indeed bragged 
of "killing a black brother". Th e woiiia n r ! u - . ! 
despite the DA's broad hint that an ca.it;. pn v>!.. 
date might depend on it Stephanie a-nAjots r ■: 
exchange letters with her former ce innate 

"When she gets out, she wants ns to ilnon a 
party for her," says Anne, a mcrbc> ot Stiplian eh 
defense committee, which is mostly composed of wo- 
men. "It’ll be a really exciting cla>." 

And no doubt it will it Stephanie hciAc i 1 
stays out of jail. In the middle ot May. the stale 
was forced to drop the murder charge against Steph- 
anie Kline with the lame admission that "the death 
of Tommy Davenport was accident at j.\ . selt-in flirted." 
But her trial on the cnarge of possessing explo- 
sives grinds on 
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GOVERNMENT TURNS DOWN APPEAL BY JAIlED iRA SUPPORTERS; 
LAUNCHES INVESTIGATION OF IRISH NORTHERN AID COMM 

FORT WORTH, Tex. (LXSJ--A three- judge panel m 
New Orleans recently upheld contempt sentences 
against five Irish-born men being held without bail 
for refusing to testify be foie a Fort Worth grand 
jury inveti gating Irish Republican Army [IRAj sup- 
port in the U . S . 

All in all, 12 1 nsh -Americans t rem New iork 
were subpoened to appear before the grand jury on 
June 21 for supposedly supplying guns to the JRA 
Government sources, as quoted by the NY Post, said 
at the time that the people were subpoened "more 
because of their suspected contacts chan because oh 
any leadership roles they may have played m al leged 
arms smuggling." 

People working to defend those who have been 
subpoened feel that the Nixon administration under- 
took the investigation as a result ot prodding by 
the British government. 

Tne investigation was held in a city »buui as 
far removed as possible from 1 rish -/Vine i j can popula- 
tion centers in order to minimise the* risk ol dem 
onstratio ns and he^vy media coverage Pan, O' Dwyoi , 
a New York defense attorney pcL.nfcd •'■it. that the 
Forth Worth 5 case follows the classic Mitchell - 
Kleindienst pattern, seen in the I lax 1 1 obu rg 3 1 1 m 1 
and in the grand jury staged m I a i 1 ahussee , Fiotida 
to investigate the Vietnam Veterans Against the Wax, 
of "taking people long distances from then home, 
and attempting to inak e mformeis c.t e vC- r ybudy . " 

r Iiie presiding judge ac Fort. Worth, hand-picked 
by Attorney General Klc.lndi.cnst, has a icp-auti -n 
as a "no nonsense judge" who can "make icouci r nmi 
witnesses talk . " 

Seven of the original lc -subpoenas h.u e cA.hei 
been dismisses or mj c p ended , ruki uuu i> Die ie - 
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iii j ng five warns wy iui , were cited with con- 
t ( m >p [ » lull they pleaded the Fifth Amendment against 
: c H. - inc i i iiiiUv.t i on , 'll i o ; used to testify undei 
"use immunity " . the c cm r twist developed by the 
Justice Dtp u tment tnat leaves witnes ses open to 
prosecution for evident the government has suppos- 
edly gotten fiom other sources. 

Wi messes this investigation face an added 
i'\ A been so iude: a new . r. t radi t ion treaty signed 
bv i he US aJid Britain :• n June, the rive Irish-Amer- 
icans con i d be cut r' d.i 1 cu to Britain on tne basis 
o l to s c Aik - 1 1 y 1 a F o r : Wo : In . 

Die 1 j ,c wir nesses, ;ho are being held without 
Da.’ I ai the town and . oun.fy jail in For r Worth, ap- 
pealed the contempt decision on the grounds of the 
meaningless of immunity guarantees in the face ot 
possible extradition to Scent Britain arid also the 
il legal government sun vet 1 lance of defense attorney 
Fiank Dmkan’s phone. Now they are planning to 
take their appeal to a higher court. 

On Avgust 7 the government ordered the 3-year 
old Irish Northern Aid Committee to produce its 
books and records for inspection by the Justice De- 
partment as a foreign agent , The Committee, which 
has 93 chapters in the OS., sees the government 
action as a move to buttress the Fort Worth investi- 
gation . 

The government had required the Committee to 
register ^ n 1971 as an "agent of a foreign principal" 
because of its support work in Northern Ireland 
0’ Dwyer points out that such registration is not 
automatic, however; the established Unionist regime 
in Northern Ireland maintains support and in forma- 
tion offices m the IDS , but they have never been 
asked to register . "The government picks and 
chooses," he says. 
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CRAZY TUG... 

r 0 l 1 Crazy Tuc ' , We ’ d ye I i 
an d you’d appear 

witii bright red baseball cap perched on your head 
and bulging bandoleers lull of pilfered food and 
cigarettes , 

Ambling slowly down the path, you’d come, 

neck tin us t forward, crossed eyes comically intent, 

an d fa c e , h ai f idiotic, in a g 1 1 n . 

We thought you hud no cthe- merits 

asi.de from washing socks and telling jokes.,. 

We Knew ; o «a nad nc o tlier pu*. pose 

eviopt Tor boiling stolen chicken an a pot. 
wo icit j <jii had no deeper meanings 

bcnejch your giunts and obscene gestures-- 
\\ e s were i 1 ri r . you could h a v e no vis i on s 
beyond sigh: ot your own rlat nose 

Ai i d then one jay the Du Utren J a/ in ordered rows, 
moaning our ( I. ci . Jeu.Lhs mo the dust, 

beiic.M*. r hv laughing sun... 

.aid you la’. '’il.Mip'od l ’ 1 l h £7 i fl.ldSt 
and ;r;.uo and cried 

while w, ou.d ini, . jiiem, stand and watch . 

- : c* • ■ i go , fa cm Winn i ng 
Hearts and M.u! .Is . a cars _rg Vietnam Veterans 
" ui -- 
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S.F. ASIAN COALITION STAGES HIROSHIMA-NAC-SaKI PROTEST: 

EMPHASIS ON CONTEMPORARY ATROCITiES 

by Teddy Franklin 
LIBERATION News Service 

SAN FRANCISCO (LNS) -- "We must see the drop- 
ping of the atom bomb on the Japanese peopjc ogl as 
an isolated event but rather as one more a?*: !**<■■ 

history of United States aggress j on against Asis^ 
and Third World people," a young Asian speaker r 3 l d 
a solemn crowd gathered at tlie Peace Pagoda •: j -Oil 
Francisco’s Japanese Cultural Center on Sunue) ; 

August 6. 

Three hundred Chinese, Japanese, Fiiip.no.'. 
Koreans, Vietnamese, Chicanos, blacks and vlui.es had 
come together! to commemorate the people of Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki, victims of the world’: firs, atomic 
warfare, while sister demonstrations took p'rcc in 
Los Angeles and New York It was the 27th annivers- 
ary of the Hiroshima attack, but the focus was 
on present-day realities. 

"In 1945, the United States dropped atomic 
bombs on Hiroshima and Nagasaki to test the cfrects 
of the most modern weapons of war," said a young 
Vietnamese woman, representing the Union of Vietnam- 
ese m the United States "Today it is we Vietnamese 
who are the testing ground/’ 

Risking the loss of her visa in order t- speaK 
out against U.S. war policies, the Vietnamese stud- 
ent denounced the use of herbicides, defenancs,^ 
and anti -personnel weapons developed especially lor 
the war in Vietnam She condemned the partial de- 
struction of Vietnam’s 2000-year-old dike system 
which keeps the Red River from flooding the 10 mil- 
lion inhabitants of the Tonkin Plain, "the rice 
bowl" of Vietnam 

’’The entire system need not be destroyed rc 
flood the plain," the woman noted. One argument of 
U.S. officials who insist that there has been no 
systematic destruction of the dikes has been tc 
point to the fact that most of the dike system is 
still standing Meanwhile, she said, the Vietnam- 
ese government in Hanoi has reported U.S. bemr^ng 
damage to 35 sections of dikes in Thai Binh province 
alone Thai Binh province sits at the mouth of the 
Red River. 

A middle-aged organizer of the United Farm 
Workers delivered a heated denunciation of U 3 mil- 
itary use of the Philippines A Japanese 
recalled the "beautiful mushroom cloud m skv 
and the bitter hell beneath," and invoked a moine it 
of silence Afterwards, the demonstrator-: snaka- 
danced through the streets of San Fr&.n«iscc' - 
wealthy Pacific Heights neighborhood r a warn the 
Presidio Army base 

Chanting slogans like "Makibaka, Mu.iang Mata- 
kot/* (Filipino for "Struggle, Don’ t oc Ainn/'h 
"Vietnam Kai Ho:" (Japanese for "liberate Wc J.nam 
and "One Struggle, Many Fronts:" the demons t uio-rs 
were joined at one point by Richard llcrg.i'c, San 
Francisco’s ultra- liberal sheriff sieved oy a 
coalition of old-time liberals, niark.- 
hippies and gay people 

At the Presidio, a s e -l -k- 1 
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Representatives from the four-month-old Bay Area 
Asian Coalition Against the War, which organized 
the march, and of the Third World Coalition and the 
April 22 Coalition, a predominantly white group, 
passed through a barbed-wire gate to present a list 
of demands to the base commander. 

The demands included: 1) an end to the geno- 
cide of Asian people, 2) acceptance of the seven- 
pomt peace plan of the Provisional Revolutionary 
Government of South Vietnam, and 3) the dismantling 
or the Western Medical Institute of Research (WMIR) - 

The WMIR has been the target of radical attacks 
for over a year. The $28 million facility, sched- 
uled for completion m 1973, is officially described 
as a center for research into "exotic diseases in 
remote areas of the world where American troops may 
be stationed" and more specifically "for the study 
of Asian diseases " 

According to the Army, the model for WMIR is the 
Medical Biological Research Laboratory at Fort 
Derrick in Maryland, an acknowledged center of 
Chemical-Biological-Radiological Warfare (CBRW) 
research. The plans for WMIR include large spaces 
to be equipped with biological seals, sterilized 
air locks, and ultraviolet decontamination rooms -- 
all the necessities for experimentation with highly 
contagious diseases . 

The 100 scientists who will be employed at WMIR 
will need security clearances, because, according 
to the Army, the employees will need to use secret 
documents 

The Pentagon and officials at the Sixth Army 
base insist that the massive complex will not be 
used for biological research, but the same officr 
lals have issued similar denials of such activity 
at other bases where overwhelming evidence from 
other official and semi-official sources later 
proved its existence 

Because of the emphasis on Asian diseases, a 
number of radical community organizations in the 
San Francisco Bay Area fear that the WMIR may in 
fact become the chief center for research and de- 
velopment of "ethnic weapons," an upcoming addi- 
tion to the American war arsenal that has been 
mentioned in a number of military publications. 

Ethnic weapons are chemical and biological 
agents which can immobilize, infect, or kill people 
of specific ethnic groups or races without endang- 
ering whites. Just as sickle cell anemia affects 
only blacks, other diseases may be found and per- 
fected which zero m on genetic differences between 
races -- or so go the projections in military journ- 
als 

One difficulty in figuring out where such re- 
search is taking place is that all CBRW research 
and its funding are disguised with a smokescreen 
of euphemisms and plain lies. 

in early 1971, President Nixon engaged in a 
public relations blitzkrieg to convince the press 
that r lie United States was cutting back drastically/ 
on its development of the CBRW weapons. But accord- 
ing to the Defense Marketing Survey (DMS) , an uno- 
L.c.ial intelligence r eport_ whi ch c irrn Tates to the 
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top management of the detente *rida. 3 r r ; , n^'h.ng 
changed 

’'Despite public announce mo: .c 3 f _ rh*. ” 

DMS cheerily repox ted ±n Apixi, ;yii # "the jiuiU;. 
agencies axe not di-cont.nuxng chemjwai ana b.,*->g- 
ical warfare leseaxch Work xn each :t tho-e a i:d^ 
is continuing at funding ievd 5 equai t^ ec.ced- 
mg those pnor to the 'public re.a T x_n; announce- 
ment of cessation ot these et ion* " 

Those words were not meant tor Cwii;amp r ; 
by the American public But a number or g;o.»p:. 
particularly m the large Ao*an -wmmui... ' > here 
have taken them seiiuU'i; 

The Hiroshima-Naga^ak x Day dem. n 5 r x - a!i^. 
took the three demands of the march ont- the A-mj 
base at the Presxdio wexe tuned *a 1 ; b ; .ng 

military police and denied ac-e = ; to th- ba^e ~-m- 
mander’s office No one Was suxprir^d 

"We’re gonna kce* punning tha:C demand:,” 

Nelson Nagai of tht A icu Ac. an Aga.nst 

the War told the ,uwj ait*:r ie-em=. fet ng n^m the 
barbed wire ; ux x Ouncii r.g T ht Pr-^xdw 

"We may ask you ai 1 T - o - ome ~ >1 here aga.n 
and we can all taxK it k*_haid NxaOH a 
more,” he added The -i^nd then ’’mingied . r. 
danty ac urged by T he A;.>n C-au* . .n a . r . 1 . . 

and dispersed 
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WOMEN'S ROOM OPENS 1 N BERkbLfci, CaLix 

BERKELEY (LNSj -- ”We Ux.-t t- hr.p :*:t 5 ;- 
involved in wixtxng, ox garn. - mg, iea_!ixng) report- 
mg, and working to propagandise abcu’ 
and our struggle;,” say ; a poste: advert* ring » new 
women's information .enter in Beikt.e^, Cai.r^xn.a 

”We're new and we want women to heip Ur bui;d 
a center to gather and distil but- imormation j'n 
the world-wide struggles ot Women,” the y explain 

They seek contra but icric rr^m Women around the 
country of clippings- tx*e; ; literature and graph- 
ics on ouch issues as child .ait, abciixOn, Warner* 
health, working women, jab di c xtfunu' . ; Ihixa 
World women, religion, and ga^ liberation 

The Women ’ ^ Room will mak -j * t - : e s . ux _e ~ 
available to all women seeking mi.-imat . on ± r order 
to further the struggle tor wjmen's x obiau^i 

Their address The Wwinen * s. R jjJi, 1 U U L hah 
mg Way, Room 504, Berkeley . Cal.i 94 ‘iu 
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”1 do not subscribe to the general .,u mat in 
this country it is essentia, t hat .^ik toward 
a country m which there . : eq^Ux oppo* r..<n . • ; i.r 
education, tor employment a na .r. wh*_h a»; civ..- good 
things of this lire are gua'an’^a a;. -.t..rn = 
regardless of race, : r eed „x .^;or ” 

- - R 1 . h a t d M \ . > 0 n 
o e p t - mb 0 ; <L o , * 9 3 0 
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PEN I AGON PAPERS jUI.i ::.i nuME UNTIL OCTOBER: 
JUDGE REBUSES TO CONSjDLk MiS- TRIAL MOTION 


LOS ANGELES (LNSj I he Pentagon Papers 
nidi ...tifnc to a lull , a? ic.^t temporarily, on 
August 9 when tr.ai judge Matt Byrne, Jr sent 
the jury home until at i:a;t mid October in what 
w x ’ "I b 1 * T h '» on gc - t T » : ^ ■ - r: a jury trial 1 n 

U O legal hxztOiy 

i c. In: acmon, By ' ne ret used to rule on a 
deten-e motion for a m: -triai despite the fact 
that .o-dorendanm Ion. Ru'--o and Daniel Ellsberg 
ionrui i\ waived ? In. , i -Jt.ii Ammendment guarantees 
agaxnst double jeopardy, an action said to be un- 
precedented in the Bedera] courts Such a waiver 
mean- that f<u 5 ?o and Ellsberg would forfeit their 
right to object m a x e t r «. a ; should a mistrial be 
dec lar ed 

The trial de , ay began on July 21 when the 
Jum.xoe Dcpartmeni admitted that one of its "for- 
ex gn intelligence" wiretaps had picked up a con- 
servation involving a detense lawyer The defense 
demanded that the detail s of the wiretap be re* 
staled The government refused and lower courts 
upheld their contentxcn that they can withhold 
such xnformatiun Justice William 0 Douglas, 
however, over -ruled the decisions of the lower 
~uurts and declared a stay in the trial until the 
Supreme Court can decxde whether to hear the 
:a 3 e when it return; from its summer recess on 
0 r sber 2 

Defense attorneys Leonard Wemglass and Leo- 
nard Boudin argued that if the jurors were re- 
turned to thexi normal lives for such a long 
time they would surely come in contact with inter - .. 
motion that would jeopa/di.e their impartiality 
x n the ca.^e 

Byrne however , decided to wait until the Su- 
preme Court rules on whether or not it will hear 
the c a ; e before he ruie^ on the mistrial motion 
In this way , ir the court refuses to hear the case 
Byrne will have a juiy ail ready ro go. If the 
court decides to hear the case, which would mean 
a delay m the trial at least until early next year 
he couid then disnnss the jury and declare a mis- 
trial 

Byrne suggested tv the jurors that they could 
maintain their impartiality by having someone clip 
article; about, the ..as© out of the papers before 
they xead them, and that when a radio or television 
commentary on the case begin- they should "get 
up and walk or " 
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" if the United States were to throw m the 
tOuei and the Communists took over South Vietnam, 
then ail j*ex Southeast. A - 1 a , all over the Pacific, 
i.n the Midea-rt . in Europe, in the world " 

- ■ Richard M Nixon 
March 22, 19?2 
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BOSTON GAY MEN CHALLENGE 
POLICE HARASSMENT IN COURT 

by Allen Young 
LIBERATION News Service 

[Editor : s note: Most larger Arne r . can 
have a cruising area tfhere gay men gath * - meer 
one another outside the often oppress - "-'7 a* m . pk ■- re 
of bars, or where they simply »*rzii *- 

evenings with friends- In nos" areas • -x.- 
gay people encounter harassment, net ’ r ‘ -:al 

straight community, bur from the pc a a a, vr ~ F - T “ 
i odi c al ly launch M c le an - up M >: am p ai g ~ t • TV. - f - 
campaigns are usually not to gap p r op.‘- a-iy 

from an area, but simply to reinforce ^ ge::-: 0 '. 
feeling of apprehension; to male them fear in: 
enough of arrest to "tone dcvu M the: v app : a - " * v 
and behavior. 

For many gay men, fear of publir^tjy th- 
necessary explanations to employers t" 1 “st.i _ies 
that a court case would involve mates their, p 1 - ear- 
guilty — usually on disorder iy conduct charges — when 
arbitrarily arrested, ] 

BOSTON (LNS) - -’’The Block/’ in Boston, is one of 
the most popular cruising areas m New England 
and has been the focus of increased polite harassment 
in recent weeks. But the gay community there is 
fighting back 

Dozens of arrests of men walking on the side- 
walks in this area have occurred in July and August - 
The most common procedure is for pi amo* othesmen , 
working in pairs in unmarked cars j to make arrests 
for ’’disorderly conduct . ” 

Charles Bevitt, a member of Boston’s Gay Male 
Liberation (GML) is one of several gay men who 
are fighting back by refusing to plead guilty The 
most common procedure has been for the arrested 
persons to plead guilty, paying a sinai i tine, or, 
in some cases, merely having the a crest noted on 
police records, 

Bevitt appeared in Municipal Court on July 24, 
the morning after his ax rest . and pleaded not 
guilty (as did two co- defendants arrested on 
The Block). Judge Elijah Adlow denied a motion for 
a two-week continuance and proceeded to try Bevitt 
and the others cn the spot, 

A pi ainclothesman testifying against Bevitt. 
noted that this are a- -the block bounded by Common- 
wealth Avenue and Arlington, Berkeley and Maribor 
ough Streets - -is known as ’’Queens' Row ” 

Bevitt reported later that ’’Adlow 's attitude 
throughout the trial was offensively fj;. ppant 
with such comments as ’They don’t cal) it Queen's 
Row after Queen Elizabeth, you know'” 

Judge Adlow gave the courtroom spectators 
(including several gay brothers who came £/■ show 
solidarity) a brief speech about the status of 
The 3 lock, noting that under ordinary ci r -urns ranees 
walking on the street late at night does not 
constitute ’’disorderly conduct.” but. tha r -me 
this neighborhood is ’’notorious” a gv he ring 
place for homosexuals, it is permissible t- r 'n 
sider mere presence there as grounds tot smh 

arrests . .... 
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j he judge pointed out that the neighborhood, 
io; a ted at the edge of the Boston Public Gardens, 
was once "one of the finest in the city," and 
that the police have an obligation to protect the 
public and the homosexuals. He said that the clean- 
up of the Block was for the homosexuals' "own 
good," since gangs of ruffians might frequent the 
area to do violence to these "unfortunate people." 

Peering down at Brevitt, who is tall and 
siendcr , Judge Adlow said, "I don't know whether 
you are a homosexual or not- -for all I know you 
me a prize-fighter/’ He then found Bevitt and 
the others guilty and fined them each five dollars. 
All three filed appeals. 

in a leaflet prepared by Bevitt and other 
GML members, Bevitt wrote: 

”1 contend that my conduct (being a homosexual 
in a 'notorious area’) is not disorderly; we in- 
tend co appeal this case into Superior Court with 
a jury trial. Our defense will be that I was on 
the block, as a homosexual, and have as much right 
as anyone to be on the street. (The streets belong 
tc the people!) 

”A verdict of not guilty will hopefully set 
a precedent which will stop such arrests. Failing 
in the Superior Court, we intend to continue to 
the state Supreme Court and have the disorderly 
statute thrown out as unconstitutional. It’s been 
done before with the old puritan law about ’being 
abroad at night’; we’ll do it again. Dare to 
fight, dare to win!” 

Another leaflet distributed by the Homophile 
Union of Boston (HUB) warned pedestrians on The 
Block about the current wave of police harassment. 
HUB also suggested a plea of ’’not guilty,” point- 
ing out that ”if enough cases are appealed and 
overturned, it is more than likely that the number 
of arrests for ’disorderly’ and the like will be 
drastically diminished/' 
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UNTITLED 

why is it- - 

all men these days 
feel oomplelied to state 

that they value you as a human being, 
not j ust a woman . 

JUST a woman ( 

why is u-- 

that the compliment skids 
when they say, ’’You've done very well, 
for a woman." 

tor a WOMAN? 

why is it-- 

that with education 
and experience, they always ask 
"Can you make good coffee?" 

Good coffee? Good God l 

--Melinda Sherman, reprinted 
trom Black Maria, a book of women's stories, poems, 
inter *-'iews and graphics done by Chicago area women. 
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QUAALUDE : A REAL DOWN 

NEW YORK (LNS) -- "Patients awoke m: :h.-d 
without hangover, drowsiness, headache c. -ok.. 
effects, Patients are alert, immeG ■ ,a c ■ ; ia i * 
physical or mental work." So leads :c c i ? .d. . - 
tisements for Quaalude, one uf t lie mos i wide.; -id 
non-barbiturate hypnotic drugs ;r. oiiublc .n the 
U S. today , 

Methaqualone, better know by its L ■: .>■«! 

Quaalufie is not only widely dist'ib-.tej uy psy- 
chiatrists and physicians as a sieepi-v. x jl wki 
sedative, but is also becomi ag one ot vhc nu-ri p : p - 
ualr street downs. It has a iso been tloudxn^ tin- 
college campuses. Many of them he-c app^ncd :i. 

Miami this summer, where largo ni'-.'A'c r = - 1 p-jop.e 
have gathered there to demonstrate at .V.cinii.u Lon - 
ventions. Quaaludes are taken regui..r iy by j ? .*i ne and 
experimented with by others -*• bat a imu .- 1 
without knowledge of the danger invuueJ 

What has made thxS drug particularly at? i a. live 
w as that it was th o ugh t top r o d u c e a n on - a d d x i 1 1 y e 
’’buzz” and thus a safe replacement tor ba : bi t u j a t es 
and for heroin which . of course., are highly addict - 
ing. Quaalude is often refe tea to ao "mtei Rutan! 
heroin.” 

But methaqualone is highly addict-. e tou 

There were good reasons for peopie to belie'- e 
methaqualone to be non-addi ctmg - Ib'en most doctors 
will tell you that there was essentially no or mtle 
evidence in medical or pharmacological Literature 
to indicate any serious addicting potential A 
major source of information for a wide majority 
of practicing physicians, the Phys i c i ans _ Desk Re- 
fere nce , has not indicated any serious iikeiihoo 
of addiction. And no wonder, the PDR is published 
by a consortium of drug firms and is designed t: 
push their products and not to disc^o.iuyc du>. tols 
from using drugs But even the dDR sLUCa, M l)nc 
to lack of Jong term experimental cia c .* , quaaiudo 
should not be prescirbed for more t>an c months” 
And, M Care should be uoed during adminic t £ at i on with 
other analgesics, sedatives, ps/chott. raput* v dxugs 
or with alcohol because ci. possible poTttntiat-.cn 
of effects.” Which 3S to say, that it you ukc 
quaalude with wine or seconal, or my oilier downs, 
it may become 2 to 10 times as strong and dangerous-- 
it only takes the strength of 20 quo* lades u» kill 
a person. 

The dangers for those who i. so n» aa:. teles *ni;e- 
quently or alternately with other drr.gs . speed u.i 
other clowns such as seconal, tumoi.. etc.. cm. the 
side effects of dizziness, hangovers <*r.d the yet 
tested damage it does to bone macro a ana .lonur. h in- 
ning, And there is also the damage ch . T uny diag 
intake does to the u »/er which has the v .:L -1 t.. : 
tering the impurities out or the blood 

For the addict the p rob Jem is u.-.h Ww; sc 

"I have seen quaalude adaiv is who . an* i speak 
straight They repeal, sentences can ana u a i and 
don’t even know what they’ve said." obser eJ one wo- 
man whose sister is a quaaiuue addin’: "W'. h.«.e to 

repeat things to them and then they st- . i d^n’i un- 
derstand. Once when I was talking i-> oiu woiinm * in- 
takes them regularly, J 200 mgs cr mv.a a do , hci 
eyes kept rolling buck into her head n)k :n*ddcd out 
on the bed ” 
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' I t 1 .usyiisiiny. But the worst part is the 
!i')"e ! essness she feels. Her only motivation is to 
-.1 more quaaludes. It's like an oral lobotomy. 

The Food and Drug Administration (FDA) has gi- 
ven no serious warning of possible addiction to me- 
th aqua lone . 

There are now at least 7 major pharmaceutical 
firms and countless minor ones manufacturing me th- 
an im lo.ic , under various names (Soper by Amar-Stone, 
Somnnfac and Somnafac Forte by L. Smith, and Bi the- 
ta m me by Strasscnberg) . 

'Jhe.se companies manufacture far more tablets 
rhan can be used safely in prescribed medical situ- 
ations. Not surprisingly there is wide-spread qua- 
alude diffusion, legal and otherwise, through phy- 
sicians’ prescriptions, stealing from factories and 
warehouses, hijacking from trucks and in all likeli- 
hood, some underground laboratories. Methaqualone 
is flooding the streets and is readily available 
even if at. comparatively low prices. 

But the biggest problem with quaalude, is that 
while it ij>_ addictive--though not as addictive as 
heroin- -a person addicted to quaalude cannot with- 
draw by going ”cold turkey” as she or he can with 
heroin . * Why not? Going cold turkey from quaalude 
can produce convulsions, stomach hemorrhaging and 
death (heroin does none of these except through 
overdose) , What makes this problem doubly hazar- 
dous is that since few people know methaqualone is 
addictive, most users of the drug are unaware of 
its withdrawal dangers. 

Drug Help in Ann Arbor has had a few metha- 
qualone addicts come to them for help. All have 
said that they took quaalude in place of or in av- 
oidance of addicting drugs. ’’Unfortunately, when 
we attempted to get these people hospitalized for 
do- toxi rication , all of the hospitals in the area 
said they would take no addict of any description 
and insisted that the problem was a psychological 
one and not a medical one. We were requesting hos- 
pital admission for medical detoxification and su- 
pervision and not psychotherapy says Richard Kun- 
nes of the Drug Help center. 

The pharmaceutical firms’, FDA’s and BNDD’s 
failure to report and emphasize the addicting na- 
ture and potentially fatal convulsions of acute 
withdrawal of quaalude have made the drug more dan- 
gerous than barbiturates. 

As with alcoholics and other addicts, there is 
no place to go for de-toxification . "For every 
quaalude addict we come across, that addict seems 
r o know 5 or 6 others. At this point we believe 
are only seeing the tip of the quaalude addict 
iceberg,” says Kunnes. 

There is one common method of medically super- 
vised withdrawal from methaqualone addiction. That 
i, to place the patient-addict in an in-patient 
service, put him/her on a 24 hour convulsion pre- 
cautions , stop all quaalude intake and immediately 
re- addict the patient with high doses of barbitur- 
ates 3 s 3 substitute for quaalude. Since withdraw- 
al f i on i barbiturates i^s standardized procedure, 
on vie the patient is addicted to the barbiturates, 
withdrawal from them is begun and completed in a 
i-(> lay procedure. 
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In an attempt to warn the drug using public 
and particularly unknowingly potential quauJude 
addicts, Ann Arbor Drug Help has placed ui turns 
and ads in all the local newspapers both "straight" 
and underground, emphasizing the dangers ot *\oLd 
turkey 1 ’ withdrawal and the necessity ot seeking me- 
dical supervision for withdrawal But because vir- 
tually all forms of drug education in the past >ears 
have exaggerated the dangers of drug use, u.h .is 
the anti-marijuana campaigns, it u unlike l> lot 
some time that Drug Help’s information about cp.ua- 
lude will be believed 

- 30- 

ORGANIZATIONS P ROT Li ST RHODESIA'S PRLSENlL 1\ 1 1 Hi 
1972 OLYMPICS 

NEW YORK (LNS)--lhe Supreme Coun. i.i for Spurt 
in Africa and tlie Bri tish and U S -based Into mat ion 
al Campaign Against Racism in Sport * 1CAR1S.) ha»o 
issued separate statements urging the Int e r nut Lonal 
Olympic Committee to exclude participants fTont Rhod- 
esia in the 19 72 summer games to be held m Munich, 
Germany beginning August 26 

The forces seeking to expel Rhodesia from the 
games note that the same kind of discriminatory and 
segregationist laws are being introduced by the 
white majority government of Rhodesia as exist in 
South Africa, which is already barred from the Olym- 
pic Games because of it§ apartheid system it is 
also noted that since few governments have formally re 
cognized the white minority rule of lan Smith’s gov- 
ernment as a legal state * the Olympic Committee 
would be giving recognition and legitimation to a 
country that the United Nations has instituted 
economic sanctions against - 

This year the Zimbabwean people (.the bia^k 
majority which make up 95% of the population which 
they call Zimbabwe) overwhelmingly rejected a pro- 
posed settlement between Britain and the Smith gov- 
ernment which would have put off majority rule in- 
definitely. People can voice their opposition to 
Rhodesia and its racist policies by asking the 
International Olympic Committee to keep Rhodesia out 
of the games. Protests can be sent to. internation- 
al Olympic Committee, Avery Brundange. President, 
c/o Olympic Organizing Committee, Wiiiy Daume , 

Chai rman , Muni ch , Federal. Repub lie f Gc r many 
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"[Women’s] development, hei freedom, her inde- 
pendence, must come from and through herseit First 
by asserting herself as a personality and nor <*s a 
sex commodity. Second, by refusing the light io 
anyone over her body, by refusing to bear Juidxen, 
unless she wants them; by refusing to be a servant 
to God, the State, society, the husband, the family, 
etc. by mak i n g her l : Ye s i mp j e r , bet do e pc t and 
richer. That is, by trying to learn the moaning and 
substance of life m aiJ its complexities. b> tree- 
ing herself fiom the fear ot public opinion and pub- 
lic condemnation. Only that, and r.o r tlu b,u 
will set woman free." 

-Emma Goldman, an mch 1 

L ! HRA r I ON News M. r ;; is l j 


JAPANESE AND Gis MARK ANNIVERSARY OF HIROSHIMA: 
"GENOCIDE T:; VIETNAM AND MURDER IN HIROSHIMA" 

HI knS"TMA, Japan (LNS)--One hundred thousand 
Japanese gathered August 6 at Peace Park in Hiro- 
shimas to mark the 27th anniversary of the U.S. 
attack on that city which started the atomic age. 

In mourning the death of the 125,000 Hiroshima cit- 
izens killed as a result of the attack, the demon- 
strators called for an end to nuclear weapons. 

They were joined by 25 active duty GIs from the U.S. 
Marine base at Iwakuni who warned that Vietnam may 
become the next victim of such weapons. 

At the Park an elderly woman who lives through 
the atomic bombing described the event and speak~ 
ers from Beheiren (the Japanese Peace for Vietnam 
Committee) and the U.S. GI movement told of the 
horrors currently going on in Vietnam. 

"Like Hiroshima, the Vietnam war will be con- 
sidered an infamous act," said one U.S. Marine, 

" . it is genocide in Vietnam and it was murder 

in Hiroshima." A leaflet distributed by the Gis 
expressed the "fear that the Nixon Administration 
will resort to the use of nuclear weapons to stop 
the liberation forces in Vietnam." The statement 
said that "We do not want to see the outrage done 
to the people of Hiroshima repeated anywhere." 
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******■«* ******************************************* 

DEMOTED GENERAL WHO ORDERED BOMBING OF N. VIETNAM 
GIVEN CUSHY PENSION 

WASHINGTON (LNS)--For most American military 
personnel, anything less than an honorable discharge 
disqualifies them from pensions and veterans’ bene- 
fits. Lieutenant Gen. John D. Lavelle, however, 
demoted for "disobeying Nixon's orders" by launch- 
ing at least 28 bombing raids on North Vietnam be- 
tween January and March, has emerged from the furor 
in pretty comforable shape. 

Lavelle, who was removed as the American Air 
Force Commander in Vietnam, was retired a month 
later with a 70% disability rating unsupported by 
medical evidence. Xavelle, 'who appeared to be 
in perfectly good health, according to a congressman 
investigating the pension, was provided with a siz- 
able income-tax exemption. 

Seventy percent of his annual retirement in- 
come of $18,900 is exempt from personal income taxes. 
In addition, because of his premature* retirement 
uc 35 "for reasons of health", he is eligible for 
a further exemption of $5,200 a year under the 
"sick pay" proviso of the Internal Revenue Code. 
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"The protection the government owes you and 
fails to provide, you are morally bound to provide 
for yourselves . . .when the law fails and becomes 
the bulwark of crime and oppression, then an appeal 
ro force is not only morally justified, but be- 
comes a patriotic duty." 

--Eugene Debs, 1914 

end of text, 
see graphics . . . 
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TOP: An anti -Nixon poster published by Anthony Hilder. CREDIT: Los Angeles Free Press/LNS. 


MIDDLE RIGHT: The roots unscathed. SEE MIDDLE LEFT: Women. CREDIT: The Women* s 

ARTICLE ABOUT JAPANESE 

PEASANTS ON PAGE 1. Room/LNS. See story on page 7. 

CREDIT: AMPO/LNS. 


BOTTOM: Nixon’s Vietnam merry-go-round. This cartoon appeared in the Saigon Daily Dien Tin, 
a newspaper threatened by Thieu’s new censorship maneuvers (see packet #456). 

CREDIT: DIEN TIN/LNS. 
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